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ABSTRACT ' 

This competency- bailed teacher education cognitive 

development module consists of a curriculum building component. 

Enabling elements of the module ei^^ompass writing behavioral 

objectives, classifying objectives/ by criteria type, designing flow 

charts^^ developing assessment procedures, specifying enabling 

activities; and outlining module and component format. Each element 

of the module presents learning activities, assessment criteria, and 

a specified sequence of activitie^ when appropriate. (HJH) 
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Lnablina Eleir.ont .001.03.9.1 
V.'i-ite Cohavioral Objectives 
Prospectus 



0i 



V 

Tho objective for this , enabling clement is: 



■ The ^participant writes and classifies (according to the ! 
taxonomies of Bloom and Krathv.'ohl) mechanically preqise j 
behavioral ob j ec t i vos . ■. ,. .! 



Boh ioral objectives describe observable studcjnt behavior which 
will OC r if the teacher's goals are mot. This approach to planning of 
icariiii. piovidcs for cle.^r means of determining 1) learning strategies 
ana/or approaches, 2) possible use of media, 3) evaluation methods and 
procedujfes, and 4) clear student -understanding of what is expected. 

.001.03.9.1.1 The benefits described above are clearly exemplified in^ 
• Writing Behavi^oral Objectives , by David E. Hernandez. Work through this 
prograi:j-ed book. A. copy is located in the Resources Center. 

.003.03.9.1.2 Observable student behavior^an be divided into three'-> 
catt-oricF, or "doirains": the cognitive, affective, and psycho-motor^ 
Bloom's Ta^:onc:uy of Educational Objectives classifies the cognitive, or 
intellectual, domain. - « 



StcpOneit Redd pages 201 to. 207 of Bloom. If any of the levels are 
unclear, or if you wish to have more infojemati-on, look up the ag,- 
propriate sections (s) beginning on page 62. 

• • ■ ' " f ■ _ 

Ptc-D- Two; For the follov;ing stated bc-havioiral objectives', determine 
the caUgory from Bloom which they fit.s Write the category label 
in the blank to the left of the objective. 



4 



1. Can design instruments to inventory 
the physical needs of students. 



2. Can dotcrinine the feasibility of a 
suggested resource. 



T 



student can . list and def me , in 
writin'^^r orally, the three criteria 
for ppocific objectives. 

U. Can ccordinate the school program 
with other community institutions. . 



EMC 



/ 
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_5 . 

6. 



VJhen you have completed 
answers. 



Can interpret the content through which 
the behavior is to be developed. 

Is able to analyze the accumulated records 
of the learner. 

this exercisev turn to page 3 to check your 



ANSV.^RS TO COGNITIVE i;,EVELS 



1. 


Synthesis' 


2. 


Evaluation 


3. 


Knowledge 


4. 


Application 


5. 


Cofhprehension 


6. 


Analysis 



If y<3u missed one of the six, you may wish to review the appropriate 
section in Bloom. — J 

If you missed more than one of the six, re-read the appropriate sectj.ons 
in Bloopn. = 



■ V.-. 



Mow think back to the initial experience of flying a kitjp. Write 
six behavioral objectives (one . for each level of Bloom) which" you would 
like to have participants achieve through such an experience. 



Check your six objectives against the Bloom and Hernandez books to be 
sure thfey have the three essential elements -and fit the correct category 



.001.03.9.1.3 The affective, of attitudinal, domah is classified in 
Krathv.ohl's T axono:r.y of Educational Obigctives . Read pages 176 to 185. ^ 
If any of the levels are unclea^*r^r if you wish to hav« more information, 
look up th-« appropriate r.GCtion{s) beginning on p^ge 95. ■ 

For the following Stated behavioral objectives, determine the 
category from Krathwohl 'which they fit. Write the category label in the 
tlank to the left of the\objcctive. . , ^ 



Given an chablinpr oicmcnt in writ.inf^ behav- 
ioral objectives, the learner complptes $he 
eleinerit. 

2. Characteristically assesses and evaluates 
pupil progress periodically. 



'■ — ^' Durinr, the initial stagrn of his intern- 
ship, the learner observes with increasing 
• difforcntiaticn the sights an.|d sounds en- 
countered in school. ' 

Characteristically assesses and evaluates 
' Rupil progress peripdically. ' - 



5.^ When vjcrking with a team, the learner 
assumes responsibility for drawing reti- 
cent members of a group into conversation. 



When you have cor.ipleted this et^.ercise, turn to page 6.. to check your 
ansvi'ers. 



.1 



ANSWERS TO AFFECTIVE LEVELS? 



\ 



1 • Responding ' ^ c . ' * 

2. Organization - ' ^ . ' 

3* Receiving % 4 " 

4. . Characterization by a Value ^or a Value Complex 

5* Valuing " 

rf you missed one orme f^ve, you may wish to review the appropriate ' 
aection of Krathwohl. ^ ' 

If you missed irore than one, re-read the appropriate „soctions in Krathwohl 
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..' Thiiik again of the kite flying experience. Write 5 behavioral 
objectives, (one for e«h- level of Ki^athwohl) which y^u would like to 
*have participants achi¥ve^^rough such an experience. 



t 

% 



Chock your five objectives against the Krathwohl book to be sure 
they have the three essential elements and fit the correct category. 



CLASSIFY OBJECTIVKS BY CRITERIA TYPE. 
(EE 001.03.9.2) 
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ChhilSUH OBJECTIVES BY CRITERIA TYPE 



/-.- 



' lA. In Ihlr, eicm-nt you Avi 11 classify^ cr.iteria-basVd o 
'.ovdihg to tliG typcr- of eritcric^ Used in ass-essinfe teacher competencies. 



according to tlj,( 
The olijoctivc is: 



Given dcccriptions .and exan>p'J.es of each type 
of 'criteria-baced objective , cl-^s-si-£y-i3>b jec- 
tivcs a^cordinK to type vdth 80%' accuracy. 



The' element I is arranged in "scrambled" forir.ajt and throughout 
the element you willcbe asked to respond to questions by selecting . ^ 
from given alternatives. INDICATE YO/R SELECTION BY PLACING A CHECK . > 
VJ->\K IN THE BLAHK BEFORE 'Tt 'E •> ALTERN AflVE AND FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTION^^ ; 
felVCNTT THE T.m OF YOUR SELECTION 



. . . . 



tAg pr-in'.ary function of criteria-b^sed objectives is to define 
student ^competencies and 'criteria to, be applied in assessing com- 
petencies. In teachef- education; eompctcncles" are defined as being 
those aititudos, understandings , skills, and behaviors which facili-, 
tale intellectual, social, emotional, and physipfil growth in chiid- 
rcrt. T^irec typcs.of^.ciriteria.are applied to assessing Student cotn- 
pet,encies, "''^* 



CoF. nitive-based criteria which are y/re.d to assess, knowledge 
and underntandings; . ' ■/ . ^ . _ , 

Perforr-ance-bascd criteria which/are applied in assessing 

tea-ching behaviors; 

■ Cohsequfince-based criteria which are used to assess ^ 
con.petfcnce by examining achievement of pupils taught by, the 
tcacRer . ,, ' . 

" An, objective which calls for.fk prospective. teacher to view 
' n mc vir ^nd EukniJt a. written report >would be an example of a 



C6gnitive-based Objective ' (go, to 3A) 
"P£rforniance-based}|0bje6tive (go to 2B) 
"Ccnre'qucnce-based Objective • (go to UA) 



\ 
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IB, The objective you have chosen calls^or assessmdijt on the 
• b-sis"^ pupil p.rfonn..nce. An explofvatory objective would not define 
the criterion -...casure in terms of a prospective \ teacher's ability to . 
. bri^ Ebout chance in others. Return to 7C and select another ' alter- . 



'• -IC. A performance -bciacd oLjoctivo focur.c-.s ou the abilityto" 
drc,w ;ri^n' Vnowlcdpe, rkills', and bch^v.i6rs in order to perform in 
a trc.rhinr ^itucition. Whilo it is cortninly neconr.ciry for a prosfpective- 
tcach' r ri. vnc'ovi.tr.nd concept before ho ttucboR it, an objective^ . 
vfritt.-ii with tl.r; critr.riori you 3t-Ucted calls oiUy for cognitive 
Wlcdge, not for the a'^nionLtration of ability to toich the concept . 
Pet'-^rn *^ f^A ^uc\ sQlr.ct n r£rfc;rir.j^. nce-based criterion. 



1 

I' 



rERF 0FHAMCE-BA3ED 
It's what the 
tcc.cher DOE^ 
that counts 




2A. " H^ihtl the criterion you selected calls for the student 
to be' aspessod on the basis, of knowledge he has acquired about an _ 
inquiry tedmique. If the prospective teaclier were reqtiirfid 'Jto-use 
the technique with peers or ..pils, the criterion and thus the otiect- 
ive, would not be cogndt:.---. . ..ed, Xf the prospective teccher were , 
r^qii-Gd to emnloy the Guchrinn. Inquiry technique in the teaching of 
a concept, Che objecliyoMrouid be clccsi^i^d as a performance- . 

based objective.' L ' * 4. • ^4:. ' 

Perfornance-based objectives requir^i the demonstration ot 

prescribed teaching behaviors under sir.ulated.^or real conditions. 

The prospr-ctive teacher is. uvalur.ted on tKc^ basis of his -bea^ng able 

to apply .teov;le.df/e he has. acquired about teaching' sldlls flud techniques 

. in oi-'der 'to put them to \ise. .* , , 

.rerfor::iariGe-bascd objectives assess a irrespective teacher s 

• . Ability to bring about change in others., (go tc» SB-) 
. — ' Intelloctunl ]-:no;;lcdr,e and^ abilities,- (go. to 7B) 

^Alility to dcnonstrate prescribed teaching behavidrs. 

(go to 5A) . . ) 



2E. Thib^ obiective is classified as a cognitive-based objective 
as tbe"criterion calls for a behavior v:hich denionsti\-ites cognitive 
l^r.owl'-.dge and und<;r.^tan'iin-. .For tiiore ir.forir.ation al out cognitive- 
based, objectives go^to 3A. • 



?C/ KKoal Yod're "cutting ahead of us. VIh«n a prospective^ 
tecchirScacHes a concept to--^.upiis , 'we'ro certainly interested in 
v;h.c^h.^r or not learning takes pl«ce. However, perforpiance-based 



object ives rre not written to byser/s -jhe teacher's ability to bring 

--J - -'J;c:t~an.o.ther criterion. 



about learning. ' Return to GA and hn'i 




1- 



Bjsi con m«i^ 



3A. In thit; objective the studont in x-^cquired to demonstrate 
knvv.acdFc ^iiid undci-r.tandir.ee. r.ocnitive-bared pbiecfives may^call 
for b' havior at \:v.y of tW tnxonomic levels ."identified by Beniaman 
tXcnm end hit: aLcnciator. or in similar clucsificat.i on systems. The 
prccpc'Ctdvo teacbcM- is evaluated on the- basis of the intellectual 
•'^kil]D or abilities required in the objective. In other words, a 
^ 'st.udt-nt in tcachc-r-education may be assessed on the bas,is of what 
he knows about teaching,, not how well he can perform teaching acts» 
nor'ToITsucceGsrul hv- is.in getting children to learn. Select the 
appropriate cocuitiye-baned criterion for the following objective: . 

rbllowing a demonstration on the Suchman Inquiry 
tj>chni que the prospective teacher 



r. / 



/ 



vrrites a brief sun,mary describing the technique 
"and i\:s uses, (go to 2A) 

Er-.iploys the technique in teaching a concept 
"to studen(ts. jtgo to" 4BX 

Teaches the rules to children who then can 
"use the technique during an inquiry seS'Sion. 

(ro to 6B) 



GB. The objective you selected has a cognitive-has^d criterion. 
Exploratory obj9ctivGS do not call for a given cognitive bshavior. 
Return to 7C| anjl mak<i another selection. 



EXn/JR^TORY 

It's the 
EXPERIE NCE 
tTjat couri^t 




ft 

3C In con^i-qucnced-bar-jd objectives , "the achievement Of pupils .^ 
taughtTy the pronpi-ctivo teacher is oxauiined to assess the competence . 
of the- prospective teacher.. _ 

Unich of the following objectives has a consequence-based criterion? 



Ci3 vvn 
"r-u.lef; 

O.C 



a math 
anl d"" 



gane'the prospective teacher explains the 
i/cri.bcs ga^e Gtr^t'cgies to six pupils, five " 



r vborn c-an /hen play t^iO gav.e independently. 



Follov,»Inr a/vidco-taped .demoHStratign of a guided 
■dincovci y f/ax'h- iLt-L-on, the prospect-i^e' teacher ^iden- 
tifies thfJG]:rat.; gy ciuployod by., the detuons^rating • 

t.iaolior.' .(go to 5A) ^ • ^ 4.,.„« 

Given a ten minute video-taped lesson, .'the prospective 
"teacher codes interaction present in the lesson and 



imcrprets bis code with 90% accuracy ^ (go to 7A) 



ERIC 




It's rhat the PU riLS 
l;now and to that 
counts 



0 



/ 
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4A. Conr.cqucnce-based objectivc£5 are aacesscd on the basis of . 
a proDpFctive teacher's £ibnity to bring about channe in others, tio\. 
on his fjbiaity to v.-rite reports. The criterion in the objective in^> •. 
lA is cognitiVe^-bascd. Go to 3A. 



CQGNITIVE-BASED, , , . 
It's what the X 
te^<?her KNQV?S 
that counts. 




HB. The criterion you selected required a prospective teacher 
to demonstrate teaching '^behavior by' employing an inquiry strategy, 
wherefxs a cognitive-based objective assesses cognitive, knowledge and 
under^itanding. Return to 3A and select another criterion. 



UC. Sorry, the criterion you selected was cognitive-based. 
Consequence-based criteria assess a prospective teacher's ability ^ 
to bring about change in others. In order to assess this ability 
we would - , ' 

. Test the knowledge of the prospective teacher, (go to 6C) 
- Test the pupils' taught by the prospective teacher, (go 

ho 3C) . . . ' . ^ ^ ' 

Assess the prospective teacher's ability to demonstrate 
a particular teaching method , (go to 8C) 




CCli SEQUENCE-BASED • 
4 It's what the PlpPILS know 
and do that counts 




7% 



5A. The objective you have chosen has a cognitive-based criterion, 
Cbfectivcs with- consequence-based criteria assess a. prospective 

teacher's co:,.pctencc by exanining the achievement of his pupils. Return 

-to 3C and pclect another alternative. 



«;b. Oops! Consequence-based objectives assess the ability to 
bring"^out change in others. Ferfoririance-based objectives are focused, 
on denionstraiion of teaching behaviors. Return to 2A ari^ select another 
alternative. ■ ^ ' ' 



ERIC 



BEST COPY A»Wl*W 



hC. You'p- j ctiinc the Tiion.c:.ano I In teaqhor education perf ormance- 
bo'-od~iTj.-ct-vr '; fr. on the iroq->cctive teacfier's ability to perforin 
aw.xv.i-3-J.-te.t-.,crnr.)' l>vljuV;ors. Ccn'.oc^encc-based objectives assess 
a pro.:rr ci ivc^ t . ndK. r ' ri ability to bring about change in others. As- ^ 
^•. •.Ki.nt Is h.-zoi on the achieNu.mnt of pupils taucht by. the prospective 
txach.-r. .A conrcqui.ncc -based objective may be^'stated in the following 
ii3unf r. The. r,rr-.pcctivc-. teacher plcms. and presents a lesson on the 
op..Vution of the tape recorder which results in SOjo of the pupils in- 
dependently bpcrat J nj;;^ the tape recorder, '• ^ _ ^^^^ 

Select "the appV'^'pri.ite consequence-bui-cd criterion for the 

follov/irr objective. . a. u 

.:?iv.'n a series of math equations, the prospective teacher, 

• Krduce-G each eouation to its simplest form, (go to 4C) 



"Explains to peers, in a micro-teaching situation, 
~~yhc: procer.^ involved in. reducing' equations to a 
simplefi^'fnrm. . (go to 8A) 

Develops a. module which enables S0% of the pupils 
"using the module to reduce the equations to their y 
simplest form, (go to ZCh " n^. 




CONSFQUEKCE-B^SED 

It's v:hat^the PUPILS 
V.novr that counts 




■ 6A. Perfor.,ancc-b..ed objectives focus on the ^^^^^''l l^/^Ti-lr^i. 
stratS^r uce pr-.^soribed teaching b.hcjvlors. Pe-rformance-based criteria 
are used to a.' -ss a prospective teacher's abil ty to t^^^^^^J^ °^ 
thinps a teacher has to do. These inr.lude a wide range of teaching 
behaviors rugh as writing K-.^son pl.ns, selecting and using, a variety 
of t elhods, str:-teri.r, nnd media, arranging the learning jnyironment, 
dUno'ing learnin.n needs, rr^.r.eribing for students , intefyiewitj^.par- 



ent-s. kGeping^reuoi'dP ai;d case his^'wies , 6tc. , ^ 
In t;^ehcr rdur.t'on v;:^ use this type of objective to provide opportune 
J?i!rfor prospective, tcaci^ers to practice and refine the ^behaviors 

'"^'^.U^t'^r ■f^:: v.n4-b...od ;-rite.^ion for the .follo.ikg '6bjective. 
Giv, n a Lociel science concept,, the prospect ive..t6ac/her 

\ / . 

Describes its x-elationship to another concept in 
^reneraiiKaticn form, (go to IC) . /' ^ . 
r-Mj- ris and dr.monctra'tes an appropriate .;fetrategy. 

v:hru t.-iching the concept to «4th grade pupils, (go to 5CJ 

r,."Dlr.Y^ nr^ .:rnropriate strategy in teac4iing the concept, 

^^ft.-.r' whi'ch Vo'o of his, pupils vjrite an/acceptable det- 

.ini lir.n ri il:'.-! concept. (go t^ 2C) 



Bsst COW mi^ 



tho 



i;v., r.orry, y^ai roofed! T:)e criterion you ^;elccted calln^for 
u'^l'n rt-'vc'l^ :c].or \o be a-BOLir.d ob Lb^ bnLir. of his pupil's 



Pr.u -a '^o iiA uriC) :.clecv (.riothrr cntui^ioiv. 



*C P::?rni'- 'vt -bris.-d cTiStcr'ia are uced to acseis knowledge, 
UiK:-i:.7{fji4^^^^ cblUtiej and skills uf a p^rospective 

H.?i^ur*: "CO i^C an J select another^ dlternative • 



COfiSTQUENCI^ 
It^c; vnat the I;^JPILS.. 
knov; and" do that . 



counts 




iv>' 



1^.^ j, 

Oi)jectiv.is v:ith coi.sequ-enco-bcscd critema assess, a pro- 

■ccT\~ to.'.cheo'c oc-^;petciia^l>V^Jstir.j< ths prrfbrniancd of his 
Hi-.. V.io o}:'j*ectiv2" you emose if not a consaqu2ncfi'-bascd obj 

ind scl-ott aiiotuoi-^' objective. 



A, 



to 2C 



1^ 



N 



t-Qt^"i-NCE- BASED 
ii'^" vli-„t thi PUPILS 



?ti-icw c;r.d do that counts 



! . T,.tci:i.cctuu]. knoJlcdi;o end abilities form the data base 
^ ■c... •'".r}, ^,.-.fr-i 'ancuD c:!C-i'p,(^'i hut cc.rnitir'..-bai;ed teria ara 



k ^ I. I^i 1^ V^. .W ^ - 

.v.l-r;V.crtr,r-] knc-..'l.^ If^t an.l nciJ itifeC. Roturn to 2A 



.olin;-' sol «. (J : -.on . 



p^HF0i:;:A»cF:-3Aj:F:!i 



V J I 

|.--' j I : what thtv teacher 



DQ^iS- v.t C0U--1-CS 




7C. "•Js^iti "^hc c■.^j^Jcti.v•J you .-hor.-. has a consequence-bated 



-c-L.-ve^ rj;7 .hcr,.wtc..- aud hui.vin rol'-t^ns behaviors ave^also 
"ro.Ln: <-.ach ov'the C.hiinad. c at •.■gorlcsyDcve loping cognitive 
'^K-.^^r-f c-bout a-:tili.d4s and values, as ffGll as developing aware- 
'(Vi-rin -s f CO lings, attitudes, end values- can be assessed by 
. .-H ^ve-Iv-ed criteria. Ar example of this type of objective 



t 
I 



.Ir.ntifi^r.^ orv:* .^tLitude tovrai^d learhir.:^ that is 



A V 



7- 



;■ An example of a pijrfor;':rince-bar.ed objective v;hich incor- 
pcWtcs iijtc»llcGturil , h\)r.::n, r^-lotJons, and affective^ skills may be; 



The prospt.ct.ivo tfiurhor selects and employs an appro- 
priate inttirvicw . technique durinp, an interview with a 
child. * - 



I A prospective teacher should become adept in relStinR to others, 
receiving feedback, and altering techniques after considering feed- 
bfeick. Performance-based objectives are written to' give the. pro'speqt- 
ive teacher an opportunity to practice and refine the skills necessary 
for this type of teaching behavior* ^ 

Objectives us^ing a conGcquence-based criterion ^^call for the 
pror^pectivc tecfclfer to display intellectual, affective ^ human relations 

id psychcmotor skills of a high quality, and to interface these 
si^.illc to facilitate behavior modification ip his pupils. - Motivation 
and attitude change are twp areas where the prospective teacher might 
demonstrate his ^^bility to incorporate and use all four skills. 
\ Air) example^ of a consequence-based objective of this type 
ma^ be. • * ' 



\ 



The prospective, tf^ificher plans cind teaches, a unit on dental 
health which res^ults- i>{ UO^o of his pupils' demonstrating a , 
positive attitude c'bout the cai-'e of the teeth by voluntarily 
brushing tlieir teetli after lunch. ^ ' - , 



Some e^jjporiences may have value for prospective teachers even * 
though v^y^ific outcomes frora the experience, may. not be identified 
in advance. Participating in the event elicits varied responses 
from each person, because of his unique value orientation, back- 
ground, purposes, and needs. Such objectives, which specify events 
to bp. enp.ap^ed in I'athcr than outcomes to-be attained (as in- cognitive, 
'.performance, and concfcq\K-ncc objectives) are rt;ifcrrt:d to as explora- 
tory objectives. \ 

An example of an exploratoiy objective is: 



The pi^o£^pective teaaher selects a story and reads it to a 
gioup of cultuidlly deprived children* ■ 



On 



The projjpective tcaclier lives one week with a 
family \;ho rosidas in *a ghetto area, 



Select the objective below tliat can be classified as cn explor- 
atory objf^ctive. 



BEST COPY ftVM 



Given do 5: or ipt ions ?nd cxumples of ench type of 
~~critcrir-i-b.-i; ed objective, ^classify objectives accor-, 

dinfT to typos with 90v accuracy, (no to 3B) 
_J)uiring a library rc-adung period, the prospective ,, 

telchcr helps a child select a booK for enjoymeaf, 

(f.o to 8B) . ■ y 

, The prospective teacher presents a lesson des^ned 
*\~to increase pupils' appreciation of Bach's rnj^sic 
\ after which the pupils voluntarily listen to a 
\selection by Bach, (go to IB) / • . 

The prospective teacher serves as a teacher aide in 
school for emotionally disturbed children, (go to 9Aj 




EXPLORATORY 
It's the 

' experience 

that counts 



\ 



8A. Qoncequenco-based criteria are used to assess the ability 
to bring atl out change ih others, not the ability to do the things 
that can be done to bring about the change* The' criterion you.:selected 
is pcrformdncf;-l?a£ed Ys it is focused on a teaching behavior ra'ther " 
than the result of that behavior. Return to 5C and select another 
^alternative. 



COi:r.LQU LNCE~R-ASED 
It's '..'hat the PUPILS 



knov 7 and do that counts 





3b. You're c^ioset This objectiv^ rr,ay appear to be an explora- 
tory objfctive at first glance.. .Hovfever, the ^jective calls for 
the prcspective teacher to' ernploy intelp.ectual and human relations 
skill?' In p<-ii-foiming a particular function— helping a child select 
a booV. to read for .crrjoymGnt. This objective has a cpecific outcome, 
t hcrr.as explor-atcry objectives specify evpnts to be experienced 
ratb--'r than r.pecific outcotsies. Return to 7C and select another 
all ei'iictive . ■ 



BEST 50M ftWUUWli 



OC. rcipforajncc-barod criteria acsecs the ability to perform 
tc-achJTi}'"v':.cts. Ri-turn to 5C and i^oloct another criterion. 




„ COKSEQUENCE-BASED 
It '£3 whai the WTLS 

P II I II r^»»i 

know and do that 
counts 



9A. Very gobdl The distinction between exploratory objectives 
and other types of objectives is often difficult to make, ypu have ^ 
succeded in making this distinction. Continue to 9B to assess your' 
achieveirc-nt of the objectives . stated for this element. ^ 



\0 



9B. Using tlie following classification system 
■ T Cognitive-based Objnctives 

II PerformancG-bascd Objectives 

III Consequence-based Objectives 

IV Exploratory Objectives 

classify the given objectives, according to types tly writing the 
appropriat'i symboKs) in the blank preceding each objective. 



1. 



2. 



3... 



»4. 



5, 



6. 



After viewing the movie "Summer Children" the student 
"writes a two-page description of strategies employed 
in the experimental school. 

In a iriicro-tcachinf- situation, the prospective, teacher 
"corractly utilizes all procedures in the Schulman Inquiry 
technique. 

Follo;;ing a lecture, on the preparation of lesson plans, 
"the prospective, teacher evaluates (according to given 

criteria) a plan prepared by another student. 

Given a group of kindergarten children, the prospective 
"teacher designs and presents a lesson that results in 

50^£i of the children connect ly identifying five basic^ 

cqlors. : • 

Before teaching a lesson that calls for small group dis- 
"cussipn, the prospective teacher arrnnges classroom 
seating in a manner that his instrvMrtor and three peers 
agree would best permit the desired group interaction. 
_In a high school science class, the prospective teacher 
arranges a dissonant situation that results in ^t least 
two pupils requesting an explanation fo^ its occurence. 
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7. 



8. 
9. 

10. 



After planning for the teaching of a ^j-ven Reopraphy 
"concept, the prospective teacher prepares visual aid 
materials to accompany the lesson that are colorful, 
cloprly visible, and consistant with the. total presen- 

t at ion. , 

The prospective teacher sits in on a parent-teacher . 

"conference. ' . ""j'm m 

The prospective .tcjacher. teaches a lesson , on "Good Manners 
"in the Lunchroom," after which pupil behavior in the lunch- 
room is observed tb assess the effectiveness of the lesson. 
After working withUpupils in a tutorial situation, the 
"prospective teacher selects and employs diagnostic tech*- 



nigues in order to diagnose reading difficuj.ties of the 
ftutored pupils, • I 

qo to page 11 to check your ^''esponses. 



! 9X 



DESIGN PLOVJ CHARTS 
(EE 001.03.9.3) ' 



v' 



from 
TTL-001.03 (use) 



Teacher CorpiJf Rural-Migrant 



Phillips Hall of Education S-1002 
Uhiversity of Southern Califojenia 
' Los Angeles, California 90007 
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tKABLItJG ELEMENT .001.03.9.3 
DeGicjn Flow Charts 

Prospectus / 
The objective for this Enabling Element is:. 

The Participant conss tracts simplified flow charts I 
to communicate or design instructional operations. « — I • . 



Flow charting is a meaningful way to describe the process and 
alternative options which students follow in completing a module.. Instructions 
can be classifiecl, not only for students, but also for the curriculum 
developer. Tracing the instructional alternatives and decision points 
through a module often highlights needed improvements. Thus, while flow . 

f • S 

charts are not required to implement a modular apptoach, they do provide 

a 'useful tool. ^ • . ' 




I 

I 

! 



* From W. Robert Houston, et al.' Developing Learning Modules. Houston; 
Tfexasj . University of Houstqh. 1971. 



Flow Chart--ExajT\ple I 



OBJECTIVE: 



Explain the relationship between patterns of urbanization- 
suburbanization and selected education problems /"such as the so-called 
dropout °rate# racism in school, and so-called crossing over for teachers. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PATm-TAY ' <, " 

A. See video+tape #1, Cities— Part I; 

■ . • • ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

B. Read Havinghurst's Education in Metropolitan Area; \ 

C. Attend a seminar where the students discuss the problems noted 
in the objective. 

Use the symbols at^he bottom of the page and construct a pimple 
flow chart on another sheet of paper to show this setoof operatio\is. V, 

When you have completed the flow charts ttirn to page 3 to check your 

• • . 

* . • - 

■responses. . ' v- , ' ' ; 
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Suggested Sequence for Exainple\ l 



: f 




1 


See ■ : 
Video-Tape 
#1 

'J * ^ 




• < ,. 


\ 


y/Havinghurst's , 
^' Education in 


Metropolitan 


Area > 




h 




Attend 




Seminar 


0 
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Flow Chart- -Example II 



v., 

OBJECTIVE sX, 



ExplairTthe relatisQship between patterns of urbanization- 
sutcjt..-.\nizatipn and selected educatioh problems, such as the so- 
called dropout ^ate, racism in school; and so-called crossing 
over for teachers. — — — ^ ■ 



. INSTRUCTIONPi PATHWAY ' 

A. Listen to slide-tape 42 which has a series of questions at 
the end of the tape; 

B. If the student scores 80% or more, he exits the module; 

/. 

C. If the student ^cores less than 80% he attends seminar #12 
and goes to the next operation . ^ ' 

use the symbols at the bottom of the page and construct a simple 
flow tJhart on another sheet of paper to show the set of operations. 
When you have completed the flow chart, turn to page 5 to check your 
responses. • 



ENTER 
pr 
EXIT 



RE?iD 



TEST 




t 
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Flow Chart— Example III 

OBJECTIVE: 

Given a description of each of 3 different children, state wnether 
physical, social, or intrinsic reinforcement would be most likely 
to be effective for each child, and decide the manner and timing 
for using each. ^ : . — . 



IINSTRUCTIONAL PATHWAYb 



\ 



A. Take module pre-assessment? • ^ 

B. If a score of 10 or more, the student goes to Seminar B-2; \ 

C. 'if a score of less than 10, the student has his option of 

1. -. Seeing video-tape presentation B-4, 

2. Seeing slide-tape presentation B-3, . 

3. Doing his own thing; _^ | 



After C the student goes to Df' 
D . Go to Seminar E 2 . 
' Use the symbols at the bottom of the page and construct a simple 
flow chart on another sheet of paper to show this set of operations. 
When you have completed the flow chart, turn to page 7 to check your 
responses. , 




KEAD 



TEST 



INSTRUCTION 




, Flow Chart— Example IV 

instructional specialist, in designing a way for a student 
to get into a module, specifies these operations. 

IWSTRUCTIONAL PATHWAY ijjS^^ 
A. Enter the iM^rfe and then read module prospectus; ^ ^jfV , 

-KT-TJg gide w hether he wants to take pre-assessment; 



C. If so, he takes pre-assessment, then goes to Step E; > 

D. If not, he goes directly to Step E; 

E. The student is to have a conference with his advisor where 
he identifies the parts of the module to be completed.^p 

use the symbols at the bottom of the page and construct a simple 
flow chart on anotW sheet of paper io show lhi3?. set pf operations. 
When you have completed the flow chart, turn to pag.e 9 'to check your • 
responses. - ^ ^ 



READ 



^ TEST - 



INSTRUCTIONS 




Suggested vSequencu for Example IV 




no 



Flow Chart— Example V 



OBJE^IVK : 



The student constructs and teaches, a science lesson to an 
e 1 eiPGOtary class. ■ - — ^r— 



IKSTRUCTIOUAL PATIWAV ^ 

• t ■ 

A. Enter, re^ad the module prospectus, andj/ then decide Whether 
he wants to continue (if not, ho exits); 

B. Read pp. 80-87 in Gega's text Science in Elementary Education; 

C. Prepare a lesson on "any science principle appropriate for a 
fifth grade class; / - 

D. submit the lesson to the instructor for approval? 

E. If plan is approved, the studcn^t is to teach a fifth grade 
class at a time apd place set r by instructor; 

F. If the plan is not .approved,- the student is to revis^ plan 
' based on instructor' s ideas" and then teach the class. 

Use the symbols at^^the bottom of the page and construct a simple 
flovi; chart on anqt^er sheet^of pape;r to show this set of operations. " 
•When , you have completed the flow chart, turn to page 11 to check your 
responses . • ' 



C 



TEST 



3 



IKSTKUCTIONS 



nn 
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Suggested Sequence for Example V \ 




Read 
' Prospectus 




/^ead assigned 
text 



1 



Prepare 
Lesson 



Submit 
to Instructor 




Mo Approved? 



Yes 




Revise 



1 Lessop Plan 



Teach 
Lesson 



in 
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Flow Chart- -Example VI 



OBJECTIVE:. 



"^h^^udent distinquishes between educational goals and instructional 

•/ ■ 

ob-i ectives. , . ■ — — 



INSTRUCTIONAL PATW"JAY: 

A. View PPIT #1 or view Edicational Objectives,, by .Vimcet; 

B. ^ Take Quia A, supplied by the instructor? 
, C. If 10 or more correct, exit module; 

. ., D. If less than 10 corr&ct, read Mager's "preparing Educational 
Objectives"? 
E. Take Quiz B, supplied by instructor; 
' F. If 10. or more correct, exit module; 
G. If less than 10 correct, see instructor. f 
Use the symbols at the bottom of the page and construct a simple 
flow chart on another sheet of paper to show the set of operations. 
When you have completed the flow chart, txirn to page 13 to check your 
responses. 



<5f 




READ 



C 



TEST 



3 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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Sugges ted Sequence for Example 




See Instructor 




Flow Chart— Example VII 



OBJECTIVE: 



I De scribe format of c oirtironl y used gtand ardized tests,' 



Use the; symbols belovt to coTistruct a flow chart for the followiftg . 

* * 1' . ^ 

operation* ' 

" INSTRUCTIONAL PATHl-JAVS 
A. Studentf enters; 
- B. Student reads Chapter 5 in Davis' Educational Measurements 
and Their Interpretation; ^ 
C. Answers questions on quiz supplied by the instructor i 
corrects. own quiz; ^ . 

If student gets 5 or more correct he attfends seminar on evaluatibn; 
E. If he gets less than 5 correct he sees his instructor then 

attends seminar on evaluation. \ * ' 

Turn to page 15 to check jtii^ flow chairt vrhich you have made on 
another sheet of paper to show the set of operations. 



READ 



TEST 



3 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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Suggested Sequence for Example VII 




Read Chapter 5, 
Davis' Educational 
Measurement fi^ 
Their Interpretations 



[Test supplied] 
[by instructor] 




No 



.Yes 



Attend 
Seminar on" 
Evaluation 



Instructor 
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DEVELOP ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

(EE 001. 3. 9. / ' , / 

from 

* ' , _ • I. > 
TTL-0CU^03 (use) > 



Teacher Corps: Rural Migrant 
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ENABLING ELEMENT 001. 03.9. 

Develop, Assessment Procedures' ^ 
The objecl'iv^ for the Assessment Enabling Element are: 



i: The participant defines '^criteria-reference assessment. 
2 Given a cognitive and performance objective and assess- 

.ment items , ' the participant distingMshes between appropriate and 

inappropriate assessment items. ' . . • 

3. Given exploratory and consequence objectives, the parti- 

cipant constuc^ts brief assessment items. — 



Assessment procedures are vital in criterial-referenced teacher 
^ education programs; they provide feedback to f ^^^^^J^^^^ 

whether or not they have met the stated program objectives. They also 
provide informacion .to instructors and curriculum ^^°P^^^^^°""""^- 
ine the viability of activities in bringing about student change. 

' Pre-assessment measures students* competence with respect to^ ^ 
. (1) modtile prerequisi tes and (2) enabling objectives,, of the module . ■ 
which lead to the ternuinal objective. . ; 
. This Enabling Element is designed to aid participants to employ 
more effective assessment instuments. 




* From W. Pobert Houston, et ai. T^^-v^looing Learning. Modules Houston. 
Texas: University' of Houston. 1971* 
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Step One: Reconsider the initial experience of flymg a kite. What 
cri teria v era used to determine your degree of success in undertaking 
.that experience? (How did you evaluate yourself?) 
List them below. 



Step Two: Describe the, structure of the evdluatiori of aAv o^^f^ enabling 
;iiStF"of this component which you have undertaken. If you have not^ 
undertaken any other elements, how would you suggest your performance in 
this element be evaluated? 



Step Three: By making use of your ideas in Steps One. and Two, describe 
how t hel Htem's degree of success is determined in Performance Based 
'Teacher Education. 



Such assessment is called "criteria-reference assessment." To be sure 
you mean the same thing we do by this term, turn to page 3 for our definition. 
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The del-inition of criteria-referencad assessment -could include 
any of the following: , 

A AssessmentG designed to measure the objectives taught. 

B. Assessments in which an individual's score is interpreted 

in relationsliip to a fixed criterion, not the scores 
of other individuals-. 

C. Assessments designed xo measure accurately whether or 

not each student has attained stated .objectives . 



6' ^ 
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' In front of the assessment item nvlmeral, list 
the letteif of .the objective the assessment iteint-mM^ures. ^ 
If the .tim provided does not measu/e any of th^e ^b.^ect- 
tives, leave the space blank. y , ' ^, ' 



OBJECTIVE 

A . Select appropriate 
iin^th equipment 

B. /code interact ioji 
/ analysis .lessen 



/ 

'C. 



/v.. Construct a^t.^st to 
/ measure pupil math 
achievement * 

D. I dent i'^ proper 

ques'^ioning tech- 
nidue 

E. .li^e questioning 

techniques with 
peers 



ASSESSMENT ITEM 



li Identify th(i .names 
Flanders', Artiidon , and 
Hpugh ■ , j 



2. Design a telst to measure 
math achievement 

3. Use sheet below to code 
the lessorian Tape A 
using Flarjders' system 

«4. Consti^uct 'math equip- 
" ment„for ^remedial in- 
struction 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Te'ach a lesson to peers' 
in which Jyou use ques- 
tioning irechnique 

Given ths interaction' 
analysis data below , 
tell what strategy 
the teacher used 

vmich of the following 
materials are ^appropri- 
ate for a third grade 
mathematics lesson on 
the comii|utative property.' 
(Matelri41s then listed.) 



8. 



Use^the 
vided tc 



tape pro- . 
find proper ^ 



w ^ 1 • 

questioniing techniques 
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Assessment WorVtext 



Read the objective below and briefly tell how you would assess 
student performance of the objective. 

1. Observe a class of mentally retarded children, 



2-. Constuct and.-t.-ach a lesson to an eighth grade class 
" * in which a-ipsychqiDotor skill is learned by at least 
30% of thg pupils. . 



3. VJhile teaching one small reading group, demonstrate 
management skills by organizing the activities of the 
entire class so that they are constructively occupied. 



U. Without using ridicule, teach at le.ast three pre- 
school children to tie their shoes. 



5. Visit'^at least four parents of your students in 
their homes. , ' 



SPECIFY ENABLING ACTIVITIES 
(EE 001.03.9.5) 

e 

from 

m-001.03 (use) 



0 

\ 



i 



Teacher Corps: Rural^Migrant 
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ENABLING ELEMENT 001.03.9.5 
S pecify E nabl ing Activities;' 
Pi-'ospectus 

The objective fot» this enabling element isr 



Given an objective, of each type (Cognitive, Performance, 
'Consequence, and Exploratory), state the purpose of the enabling^ 
activity for each objective., list alternate and equivalent enabling . 
activities for each, and name the environment of the activity with 
a miniiTO of three errors . ; 



Enabling activities contribute to the learner being able to 
teach an objective. The activities must be appropriate for^the 
objective, ^f.iile not replicating the post assessment activity, they 
should be near or at: the same level of difficulty. 

The learner is given a choice of activities. This permits 
him to select a mode and medium most suited to his own style 
of learning. You, as a learner in this situation, could be 
provided two alternate and equivalent activities which would 
contribute to your being able to complete the objectives. For 
example, a slide-tape presentation could be provided as an 
alternative to printed material. third option,-- "Participant 
Option", is also available. This option should be provided 
in all modules to permit individualization and provide ^f or 
unique, participant procedures for achieving the objectives. 
•In a fourth option, you may go directly to the post assessment 
activity. This option, too, is characteristic of modules. 
Your options are shown graphically on the flow chart for this 
element of page 2., You may now exercise your options. 




'* From \W Robert Houstcn, ct al. Develop ing,.Learning Modules. 
Houston^ V&iissi University of Houston. 1^71'. ' ^ 
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ah 1 i\g Activities * 



An enabling activity is a Jsearning experience that con- 
txvibiites to the learner's successfully completing the assess- 
inant activity for an objective • The enabling activity should 
provide the learner with the additibnal knowledge, understand- 
ing, skill, and behavior needed in* t\e assessment activity. 
■ ■ \ \ 




Knowledge 



Enabling activities are directly related to an objective. 
They are not the same activity as the assessment activity. How- 
ever, the learner shouldrfeol he can do the assessment activity 
after completing the enabling activity. 



Objective 
Assessment Activity 



I 
I 



Enabling 
Activity 



Enabling 
Activitv 



Enabling 
Activity 



Each objective should have at least two alternate and 
equivalent enabling activities. This provides the learner 
with an opportunity to select the activity that best meets 
his needs and learning style. Providing this type of choice 
is one of the ways to personalise the program. 



Answers 
Cognitive Questions 
Multiple Choice 
Examination 



Read 

Printed 

Matter 



-7f\ 
I 



I 



Listen 
to 

Lecture 



Do Your 

Own 

Thing 



. 5ach enabling activity should~be followed by an opportunity 
for the 'learner to engage in assessment activity.. _ 
There is not a series of enabling activities leading to^the 
objective. This procedure provides the learner with inimediate 
feedback, another important feature of good leai^mg programs. 




9^ 



The type of objective will determine the purpose for the 
enabling activity. The chart below shows the relationship of the 
objective to .the purpose. 



TYPE OF OBJECTIVE 



COGNITIVE 
PERFORMANCE 

CONSEQUENCE 

EXPLORATORY 



PURPOSE FOR THE ACTIVITY 



DATA INPUT 

« 

BHAVIOR DEVELOPMENT — 
REFINEMENT OR REALITY TEST 

BEHAVIOR DEVELOPMENT — * 
REFINEMENT OR REALITY TEST 

MOTIVATION OR REALITY TEST 



The following objective is' a performance type of objective: 



■ Given a group of children, teaches a mathematical concept 
using an inductive teaching strategy. , _ 



It would require enabling activities that focused on betavior 
development or refinement. 



Data Input En abl ing/ Act iNrit ies 

: pirtTl?5^iri^^l provide the, cognitive i^ase for 

J^Sriearriing environment for this type of activity is an 
Information Resource Area. 
' Some of- the enabling activities include: 

• Lecturing vj^ 
Printed material . v - 

• Audio ^apesi^r records • 
Televisio^ . ' 

Still pictVes « ^ 
Motion pictures .A , ^ 

Slides pr. film strips , 

Computers- , * ' • 



/ 

1 
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• ' ' ' • . 

Multi-media, learning stations make it possible 4:0 -use a com- 
bination of modes. ' ■ , ■ ■ r 

Evaluation of data input enabling^^aetivities require a consid- 
eration of: r V J 4. o 

Speed of piss iminat ion - Hew fast can the mode present the data"? . 

Logi stics - Is the learner restricted in location and/dr time? ^ 

■ ■ t 

Sensory Impact - Does the learner use more than one.pf 
his data intake systems? . .. 

Ac cessibility - How readily available is the instructional •' 
material to the learner? 

Behavior Development of Behavior Refinement Enabling Activities 

The learning environment for this type of activity is a laboratory . 
Laboratory is a generic term used to indicate a variety of approaches. 
Some of the enabling activities for Behavior Development of 
. Be vavior Refinement include: 

Seminars ' . . 

Micro-teaching 

Simulation 

Encounter Groups ^ • 

Self Awareness Experiences . . - 
Human Relations 'Training 

Sensitivity . ■ . . - ' 

' Some characterisitics of a laboratory setting ^hich may be used . 

to evaluate the activity include: 

A psychologically supportive atmosphere;'. ■ . 
A contrived segment of reality which is characteristic of 

the real world; \ ' ~ - ^ 

A feed-bkck system during the 'process. 

Some additional conaiderations include: 

1. • Is there an opportunity to try new behavior patterns? ^ 

2. Is honest and open feed-back used? ■> , 

3. Is self ^awareness increase'd? " ■ ^ . ■ ^> ^ 
. U. Is only a segment of the real world used? . ' ^ 

5. ^Is %h^e a focus on a specific task? ^ 
• ' 6. • Is a fi\ipportive climate present? 

Reality Tejrt Enabjjhg ^ctivities , . . '. "r.- 

■' ' ^ iZi^tTning environmerit for this type of activity is the F ield . 

lue'fiejd provides a reality test in the real world, in contrast 
to ''tVfe. partial and contrived reality of the laboratory. Some of the . 
enabling activities include: . ( ' 

t • ' 



Observing 

. * , , Being a- teacher 'aide ' ' , . 

Work ring as a tutor - . 

Student teaching ' . 

•• , Cointnunity activities 

Internships' • ' 

Some questions that may be asked when evaluating enablin'g activities 

for reality test include: ' 

1, Was the activity representative of a class of exp,eri- 

ences in the "real world"? . * * 

'2. Were tl^chniques learned in the laboratory used? 
3. Did the activity provide for a synthesis of prior 

experi-ences?.!, - ' 

H. ,Was provision made for an analysis of the activity? 

Motivation Eft*a^'lirig Activities . 

The learnifig ^envirOT^ment . for this type of activity could be any 
of the precluding types of environments: 
Information Res6^r<ie Areas 

liaboratory • -.'f- 

■ Field:. ■ 

' -' ' . ■ „ . ■ • ' . 

Enabling activities might include many of the previously named 
enabling, activities. Some of them include: 
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Community Activities 
Lgpturing 
Printed Materials 
Audio-tapes 
Television 
Still Pictures 
Motion Pictures 
Slides 
Observing 

Serving as Teaclier Aid 



Intemsh ips • ^ 
Seminars 

Micro-teaching > 
Simulation 
Encounter Groups 
,Self-Awareness Experiences 
Human Relations Training 
Sensitivity Training 
Tutoring j - 
Student Teaching 



Four types. 'pf objectives have been identified. They are: 
Cognitive 

Perf ormkncer ' ^ : 

Consequence . ; 

Exploratory * 

. The purpose for the activity, the type activity used, and the 
.environmeni should be compatible with and Relate directly to the obDective. 
'For example, this objective: 



Given a multiple-choice test on interaction analysis systems, 
ansvers 8-5 out of 100 items correctly.. ' 
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Tbis objective: 



''"T" T^^. s a lesson to. pe§rs that reflects an indirect. 



^ , . ^ 3^ . 

would need a behavior deve) opmeirt activity and/or refinement aptivity 

labora?or^ enviro»enf. The activity ™ight be viewing a fU™ 
fonowed^by a^se.inar^sessio'n.^ p,l„,^ criteria for evaluating enablihg 

aotivities^are:^^^ alternate 'enabling activities, provided for each 

objective?^^ ;.as the purpose, type, and environi^ent of the, activity,, 
co.patible^wi^Vthe^ob,Vctive, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^^ 

an assessment a=tivity'^^^,^. , the learner to ^ccomplish 

his objective in the most effeotiye.-efficient, and humanistic mode 
possible? , • • 
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Post Assessment 

Given the following objectives, state the purpose of the enabling 
activity, Mst alternate and equivalent en.-^bling activities, and name 
the environment for the activity. Check your .answers ■ on page 11. 

A. Given a multiple choice examinaticn on interaction 
analysis, answers the questions with 90% accuracy. 



" . PURPOSE 


^Activity 


■ ENVIRONMENT 


(I 

B. Given a peer gi 
questioning technic 


■^oup, teaches a le 
]ue 75% of the tin 


sson using a 
le. 

i ■ . » 


PURPOSE 


ACTIVITY " 


ENVIRONMENT 


■} 

C. Given a group 
90% of the childre 
tive property of a 


of children, tead 
n are able to ;ill 
ddition. 

V 


hes a lesson^Kere 
astrate t>)^associa- 


PURPOSE 


ACTIVJJY^ 


ENVIRONMENT 


^^^^.^ ' ' ' *" 

ii 


\ 

«^ ' ' 


i ^ 

\ . 
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D. Given a family fpom a different ethnic group and/or 
socioeconomic Uvel than our ownlCiSpend .a miniroutn of 
three cloc1< hours visiting in the home of that family. 



■ — 1 

r. 

PURPOSE 


ACTIVITY 


ENVIRONMENT 


* 


/ 

t 

$ 

■ 





\ 
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Answer Section 


PURPOSE 


ACTIVITY 


ENVIRONMENT 


Data Input 
\. ~. 


Lecture 

Audio Tape 

' Printed 
Material 


'Learning 
Resource Area 

y 







B. 



PURPOSE . 


ACTIVITY 


ENVIRONMENT . 


Behavior 
Development or 
Refinement 


Audio Tape S 
Seminar 

Motion Pictuise 
6 Seminar^" 


Laboratory 

1 



C. 


•■PURPOSE 


ACTIVITY 

1 


ENVIRONMENT 




Reality Test 


Mi cro--' teaching 


Field 

« 




* 1 


Tutoring 


- - M 1 11 J 



D. 



popfeasE^ 


^ . ATOVITY 

' . 


ENVIRONMENT 


Motivation or 
Reality Test 

1 


4 

Encounter 
Group 

Human Relation 
Training ' 

^ — : ' 


Laboratory 



' ,.-?+v. answers, vou may want to discuss this 
, Should you disagree with the answers, you y 

with other participants or with the consultants. 
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ENABLING CLEMENT .001»03.9*6 

iMODULE/CQMPOI^ENT F0RI4AT. 



'^^^^^^ ^ ' >^ Prospectus - • 

The objectives for this Enabling Element Are: 



The participant orders sp^ecified* steps which communicate a sequence 
for 'module and component operations* 

The pa rticipant states the relationship between components and modules > 



/ 



Module and Component formats may vary according to their purpose, 
audience, facilities available, and^Ueed for special equipment. But 
-regardless of the form which the module ultimately assumes as it is presented 
to Students, certain stages or parts usually are included. The order that 
these steps are followed by students often is the same. Persons re- 
sponsible for developing module^need to recognize ^e parts of modules 
and components, and the usual order in which *^ students follow these parts.,> . 
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* From V?. Robert Houstonr et al. Developing Learning- Modi^es . , HtJusttn 
Texas: University of Houston. 1971. 



COMPONENT/t^ODULE FOWJit 



Enabling objective 



"^Given a tape recording of his, or another student's micro teaching, 
categorize the questions asked as meiTiory, translation, interpretation, 
a pplication, analysis, synthesis, or evaluatio pj with 9 0 % accuracy . 
Enabling Ac tivities • 



1. Student reads written synopsis (D-1) of qu^fetion types 

2. Student listens to audio-tape and categorizes specific 
questions on the tape 

3. Student takes audio-quiz^nd sxibmits to instructor 

4. If the student scorfes 15 or more, he completes the objective 

5. If not, he starts again by reading synopsis (D-1) 



READ WRITTEN 
SYNOPSIS (D-1) 
OF QUESTION TYPES 



LISTEN TO AUDIO 
TAPE SPECIFIED 
BY INSTRUCTOR 



TAKE AUDIO 
QUIZ SPECIFIED 
BY INSTRUCTOR. 




Terminal Objeccive 



' FnT teiv^'nutG micro teaching situation, the prospective ^teacher 
will ask students each of the following types of questions: ' meirory, 
translat ion , in ter pretat ion, application, analysis, synthesis^,_and evaluation^ 
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Terminal Activities 

1. Student gpts instructions from instructor and practices 
microtea.ching with- another studont. 

2. When student "thinks Ij^ is ready for microteaching he gets 

t * ^ . ' f ^ . ■ . 

assignment from instructor, 

3. Ke Lhen micrbteacht. ^' at assigned place while he audio-tapes 
his teaching. 

4,5 He then arranges a time for meeting with instructor, and 
' 5. \ Attends, meeting. 

6. If his instructor is satisfied with' the taped microteaching, 
the student conpletes the objective. 

If his instructor is not satisfied the student' tries anothe:^t? 

■ •• " 

microteaching situation. ■ , 



n 



4. 



GET IHSTRUCTlCNS , 

PRACTICE MICRO- 
TEACHING FiTH 

ANOTHER STUDENT 



NO 



SEE IV.STtCJCTOR 
FOR MICRDTZACHIKG ^ 
ASSIGNI>1ENT 




YES 



MIQROTZACH AT TxI-lE 
AND PLACE ASSIGNED 
BV INSTRUCTOR. AUDIO 
TAPE YOUR PFvESENTATION 



ATTEND 
MEETING 



ARRANGE MEET-" 
ING WITH 
INSTRUCTOR 



, COMPONENT ^FOR'-IAT 
Copy the flow chart from page 5 onto a sheet of paper and v?rite 

• ■ 

the steps listed below in the correct box. 
1. Student Enters Teacher Education Program 
Select Component^ for Study 



2« 
3. 
4a« 



Read Prospectus 
Continue? 

5b. Exit 

5^ Take Pre-assessirjent? 

6.. Pre-assessment 

7. Advisor Conference 

8. Pa^s all Objectives? 

9. Select Modules to be completed 

10. Select First Module 
11*. Complete Module 

12a. All Modules Completed? 
12b. Select Next Module 

13. V Post- assessment 

14. , Pass? 

15. All Components Completed? 



\ 



\ 



16. Exit 



COMPOWENT FORMAT 

■ 'a, 



List the scrairJ^led nodule steps in t^ie order indicated by the 
fl6w^;chart on page 7. ^ ^ 



Scrambled Steps 
1» Take Pre-assessment? 

2. Read Prospectus 

3. Post' assessment ^ 

4. . Select Next Module . 

5. Advisor Confference 

6. Select Modules to be Complete d 

7. Coinplete Module 

8. *A11 Modules Completed? 

9. Pass? 

10. Enter 

11. Exit 

12. All Components Completed? 

14. Continue? , 

15. Exit 

16. Select First Module 

17. Pre-assessment 

is. Pass All Objectives? 



2. 
3. 

4a. 

4h-. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12a. 

12b. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 



Student Enters Teacher 
Education Program 



Student Exits Component' 
1 r " ' 



Design a module by labelling the steps in the flow^ 
chart below. ' 

o Module Format Steps , . 
— — / 

student Enters 7a. * ' . 

* 7b. 

. 8. . • . 
* 9, Enabling"' Activities 

10. Terminal Activities 
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Design a'modxile by labelling the steps i\ the flow 
chart below,. ' ' i 

Module Format Steps' 



1. Studfent Enters 

2. 

3a» 

3b. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



7a. 

7b. - 
8. 

9. Enabling Ac ivities 
10 y Terminal Ac^ivities^ 
11. 

0 
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